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WueERe’ER we turn our eyes, we behold the salutary operations 
of the spirit of Christianity, and are furnished with materials for 


drawing favourable conclusions touching its influences, and of. 


deriving profitable instructions in comparing its effects on human 
institutions with those wrought out under the guidance and in the 
feelings which all other religions have exercised or caused. 

In our researches and comparisons, we are continually reminded 
of some benefits, temporal not less than spiritual, which the 
doctrine of Jesus of Nazareth confer upon those who imbibe its 
spirit, or are but born into its influence. Late and slowly, indeed, 
does the world at large arrive at a proper comprehension of the 
great requirements of Christianity, or become prepared to enter- 
tain with profit the great consistencies of its doctrines, which are 
adapted to the capacities of all, and are to be applied with potency 
to the immediate good of all. | 

Yet wherever the Sun of Righteousness has arisen, there 
has been healing in its wings: Science has gone forth at the 
bidding of Truth; the day-dawn of Christianity upon a land, has 
been the birth of the arts, and the parent of those charities that 
brighten and endear our existence. Virtue after virtue has arisen 
under its influence, and received vital warmth from its heat: men 
assimilate in character as its influences extend. The diminution 
of varieties in views of happiness, makes each more capable of 
receiving gratification from the exertions of his fellow, and 
more ready to minister to the happiness of others. 

But it is not moral good alone that has resulted from the spirit 
of Christianity: physical advantages have followed in its train, 
and been conspicuously diffused wherever it has found an abiding 
place. , 

The earth, as if literally responding to the invocation of the 
prophet to “hear the word of the Lord,’’ sends forth in every 
land of Christendom, though stretching far to the frozen zone, @ 
rich abundance, unknown to the sun-lit fields of the tropics. To 
the East and the West, to the North and the South, on all hands, 
the limits of Christianity are the boundaries of valuable civiliza- 
tion; at least its productive and meliorating influences are scarcely 
known beyond these barriers; and if here and there glimpses of 
practical science are discovered beyond these lines of demarkation, 
they are like gleams of light that play up the East, faint and 
uncertain, tinged with the hues of the clouds through which they 
dance, and dependent for existence upon the proximity of the 
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coming sun. If then the moral capacities of man have been 
enlarged by the influences of Christianity, and his physical 
enjoyments so abundantly multiplied, how consistent with our 
views of propriety, and how expressive of our gratitude to the 
source of all good, is it to consecrate a time to an especial exami- 
nation of the precepts and examples of Him, through whom not 
only all these positive and comparative blessings are enjoyed, 
but by whom ‘‘life and immortality are brought to light.” 

And if the views of the Society whose humble organ I now 
appear, should be considered as limited, with-reference to the all- 
pervading influences of Christian doctrines, and exclusive, as it 
regards the scope of all the divine commands, we may plead the 
advantages in morals not less than in physics, of concentrating 
rays upon a single object, and by bringing it full to the light and 
comprehension, to commend it to the approval and practice of 
those who delight to understand the ways of truth, and are desir- 
ous to “give unto every man that asketh, a reason for the faith 
that is in them.’? Happy, and fully rewarded shall we be if a 
single Christian and philanthropic principle should, by our exer- 
tions, obtain a new admirer or exercise a more extensive influence. 

No society, whose objects are openly avowed, has had its views, 
its motives, and its natural tendencies more frequently assailed, 
or more grossly misrepresented, than have the Peace Societies ot 
this country and of Europe. At one moment, they are pointed 
at as the result of over-heated imaginations, sublimating the truths 
of Christianity above a practice compatible with the duties and 
obligations of life. At another moment, or ina different section 
of the country as circumstances might influence, a Peace Society 
is denominated the shelter of the coward, and the convenient 
resort of men who find it more easy to enjoy the comforts of 
organized society, than to defend the social compact from aggres- 
sion and rude attack. And many of those who judge more 
favourably of the motives of mankind, profess themselves incapa- 
ble of reconciling the doctrines of peace with the safety of civil 
society, or of comprehending the advantages of principles, that 
would leave a community unarmed and exposed to the aggressions 
of ill advised and covetous neighbours. 

They admit the benefits that would result from universal peace, 
but they do not believe that society can ever be freed from the 
causes which have invariably produced war. Nor on examining 
the pages of the New Testament, do they find a prohibition of 
war, while the records of the ancient people of God are replete 
with positive commands to shed human blood; and the approving 
presence of heaven has been most signally manifested even in the 
battle field. 

To reply to the imputations of the former, or to answer to the 
more charitable objections of the latter, with arguments that the 
scriptures and experience would furnish, should be the duty of 
those who avow themselves the advocates of Peace. 

Carried away as the world has ever been with the pride and 
circumstance of war—the exercise for moral courage has almost 
invariably been found on the side of those who, from principle 
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avoid a connexion with the profession of arms. And, if con- 
scientious scrupiés were allowed the extent which a valuable 
portion of our fellow citizens indulge, touching all mediate con- 
nexion with war, then there could be no hesitancy in awarding 
them the fairest palm that courage has ever claimed. 

Love of fame, zeal, anger and infuriate passions, may movea 
man to vengeance; but the powerful operations of a well regu- 
lated mind can alone keep back the hand from violence unde 
provocation, or lift us above the influences of surrounding vitiat 
ing circumstances—physical energies we share with the brute” 
moral courage is that which elevates, dignifies and should charac? 
serize our nature. We say not that the courage which provokes 
to strife, and dares in battle, is not sometimes found in those 
who can claim commendation for philosophical forbearance and 
dignity; but when these may be attributed to a single individual, 
the latter will greatly preponderate or the fame of the man will 
not be connected with the brightness of his country’s history. 

In which situation, think you, and I appeal to the records of 
| history, in which situation does the Roman Regulus most claim 
| your admiration,—when scattering with fire aid sword the fleets 
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of Carthage and immolating thousands of her citizens—or when 
returning from his mission to his native city, to redeem his 
plighted word, in the certainty of torments that must have 
rendered death a delight? I need not await an answer, the fame 
of the warrior would not have survived his country’s greatness, 
had it not been embalmed by the elevated virtue of the man. 
The views of Peace Societies have been injuriously misre- 
presented by their enemies, when they have been denounced as 
hostile to that degree of patriotism, that would induce a citizen 
to arm himself against the invader of his country. Against war, 
strictly defensive, we offer no arguments, and as a society, we 
affect to oppose no example; but has the caviller known a war 
that was not undertaken to defend a real or imaginary right ?’ 
Has he seen the forces of a country armed for combat, before a 
list of grievances was displayed as a commission empowering 
blood-shed? Does he not know that the crusades which whitened 
the borders of Palestine with human bones, were wars under- 
taken in the sanction of religion ? ‘and prosecuted to rescue and 
defend the tomb of Christ? Yes, the empty and perhaps im- 
aginary tomb of him that bore the scorn and buffetings of man 
without a murmur, and reproved a disciple who would imprecate 
vengeance upon his persecutors! Has he seen a Fernando 
Cortez strengthen his conquest of Mexico, by stretching upon‘a 
bed of living coals the naked body of a Montezuma? Has he 
seen England defending her settlements on the Ganges by crush- 
ing with eruel force the powers of the native chiefs, and almost 
harricadoing each province with the bones of surrounding na- 
tions? Or has he inquired whether the cagles of the Russian 
Czar, have now flown down from their northern mountains, 
without a view of recovering or protecting invaded privileges? 
Alas! whether it be the cross or the crescent that flaunts over 
the field where men meet for battle; the cupidity of the great 
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has not failed to furnish motives for the affray, nor the folly 
of the humble ceased to supply means and subjects for destruction. 

The authority for war that is derived from certain portions of 
the Old Testament, seems, if taken without reference to the cir- 
cumstances of the people whose history is recorded, to be of the 
highest character and most conclusive nature. For it cannot be 
denied that the Israelites were directed by divine command, to 
pursue wars of a most unprovoked kind, and to a most san- 
guinary extent. The sword drank deep of the blood of na- 
tions, and their garments were literally rolled in blood. 

We have not time to discuss metaphysical questions; but 
we may be permitted to say in reply to any arguments, drawn 
from these admitted premises, that while God is unchangeable in 
his nature and attributes, he allows of various means of execut- 
ing his purposes, and where he makes an extraordinary intima- 
tion of his will concerning a particular event, we may suppose 
that the means also are allowed to be extraordinary. 

And if the wars of the Israelites, undertaken by especial com- 
mand of Heaven to execute especial vengeance, be quoted as 
authority for war under the present dispensation, we certainly 
have as much a right to ask, at this time for a sign as a demon- 
stration of God’s approval as did they of old. And we should 
expect our warriors, not only with a thousand to put ten thou- 
sand to flight, but they should by the same rule, stay the sun and 


the moon in mid-course in the heavens, until their miraculous 


victory should be complete. 

The promises and prophecies of the Old Testament are cer- 
tainly to be fulfilled, if they have not already reached comple- 
tion. The word of God wherever or to whomsover given, can 
never return empty: fulfilment is its necessary consequence. 
But he made the people of the earth the ministers of his righte- 
ousness, and while he allowed, nay commanded war, he render- 
ed his own interference too conspicuous for his people one mo- 
ment to suppuse themselves more than the humble agents of his 
will. And sometimes, as if they were slow in execution, or per- 
haps to check their presumption, his judgments outstripped 
their tardy gait, and lightnings, and hail, and a fearful noise, 
scattered the assembled foes, and gave their tents and their 
towns as spoils to the astonished Israelites. 

The silence of the New Testament too upon the subject of 
war, is frequently urged as an argument against our pacific 
efforts; for if war had been a sin, such as non-combatants assert, 
how soon would the Saviour and his immediate followers have 
uttered a prohibition of its exercise, by those who were to be 
called by his name; yet it is urged that in no portion of his preach- 
ing or their Epistles, is there a direct command to abstain from 
exercising the profession of a soldier. 

In this form the arguments of our opponents do assume plau- 
sibility, at least, and certainly claim response. 

There is a peculiar delicacy, perhaps somewhat of an impro- 
priety, in my attempting in this house, and from this place, an 
exposition of the scriptures: but I address those who take them 
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as the rule and guide of their faith—who habitually carry every 
doubtful subject of faith and practice to their decision, and mea- 
sure it by their standard. Hence I may stand excused for 
venturing to suggest as a solution of the difficulties in the above- 
stated objections, that the doctrines of Christ were levelled to the 1, 
comprehension and the practice of individuals. Political econo- ig 
my or the direction of state concerns, formed no part of his mis- it 
sion, nor are they directly effected by his precepts. His king- ys 
dom was not of this world, nor in the plan of his economy, did 
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the kingdoms of this world find consideration. 
The object of scriptural doctrine is a change of human motives, 3 
and a purification of the fountains whence issue the streams of rh 


human actions. He who formed the heart knew that if ‘its pro- “4 
pensities were rightly directed, no evil thing could result from 
actions which it dictated. Moral evils must cease with the ter- : 
mination of impure desires and unhallowed motives—and when ‘. 
desires are purified, crimes, drunkenness, murder, and war, must 
be no more, for ‘‘ whence do they spring but from your lusts?” 

The scriptures give us the golden rule of action, “ that we mete . & 
unto others the measure that we would receive.”’ And the obli- 
gations to Christianity are found less in absolute and direct pro- 
hibition than into comprehensive requirements: else would they 
be inconsistent with the advancement of knowledge, and lack 
adaptation to the improvement and melioration of society. 

But a few years have passed since men discovered that the i 
evils of slavery were amounting to a sin. They searched the 4 
records of truth for authority—they inquired at the oracles of ui 
God; and the Old Testament authorised slavery by special com- ; 
mand—and the milder discipline inculcated by the new, bade 
servants or slaves obey their masters. . 

Yet slavery is a moral evil, felt deeply by the wretch who * 
writhes beneath its pressure; and mourned bitterly by those Y ae 
who have a proper sense of human rights, and understand the _ 
obligations and uses of civil society. Slavery then does not. 
stand within the scope of the direct prohibitions of scripture. 
Yet Christian philanthropists have discovered that all unjust 
inflictions are opposed to the spirit of the divine commands; and 
they have laboured to efface this great moral evil from the list of 
human errors: And we perhaps. should at all times do well to 
remember, that any practice that results in positive sufferings, or 
is continued by the sacrifice of individual and public rights, is an 
evil; and as such stands obnoxious to the censures of philan- 
thropy, and opposed to the comprehensive requirements of the 
New Testament. 

In our remarks we do not admit that the explicit directions of 
Christ are not prohibitory of war: The reproof of violence in 
any form, and the assumption of vengeance to himself, might, if 
we thought them necessary to the argument we are pursuing, be 
urged with much potency in its behalf. Nor should we be un- 
mindful of his examples especially to be observed. But it is 
foreign to the plan proposed for these observations to consider 
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the subject in that light, nor would it perhaps be consistent with 
the catholic views of the Society which I now address. - 

War under any form is a moral evil—offensively, it is a sin 
against the requirements of the gospel, and a violation of rights 
acknowledged by individuals and nations;—defensively, it de- 
populates the state—exhausts the treasury, imposes burthens and 
introduces vice. Against the infringements of rights caused by 
the former, do Peace Societies direct their exertions, that they 
may avoid the evils consequent upon the latter. 

But as offensive war supposes an ignorance or negligence of 
moral and political rights, it may be, and it is indeed, frequent- 
ly asked, how the operations of a Peace Society can he effectual, 
when its weapon must be argument, and it does not deny the 
right to resist aggressions by force. 

In this question it will be seen at once, are involved the uses 
of Peace Societies, and the feasibility of their exertions to dis- 
seminate pacific doctrines. For we can not deem that time 
profitably employed, which a few of particular views spend in 
strengthening each other in their opinions, without an effort to 
extend their circle, or bring their tenets to a beneficial operation 
upon the faith and practice of others. 

As members of a Peace Society we would not only comfort 
ourselves in the consciousness of an attainment in moral science; 
but we would proclaim abroad the grounds of our belief, and 
seek to extend its influences over the modes of thought and ac- 
tion of our fellow men. . 

A single glance at the page of history will show you that the 
employment of a vast proportion of the human family has been 
violeace and circumvention. And while we track the man of 
war along his course of blood, and see desolation and misery in 
his train, we can not forbear astonishment at the fact that he 
betrays no compunction—that he treads out nations at a step, 
with the same disregard to public and private sufferings that the 
child evinces who may have disturbed the emmets that were 
building in his path. 

Yet he who thus blots out by thousands the existence of his 
kind, is not dead to all the endearments of life—he feels the 
aflections of domestic relations, and would suffer the direst ago- 
ny, sooner than inflict a pang where he had ‘garnered up his 
heart,’’ or turn aside from his prescribed track to deal a wound. 
And why is this? But that we are creatures of education and cir- 
cumstances, and the character to which we have just-referred, 
has before him a goal, that the false estimate of mankind has 
made of so much value, that the course to it must be run, —_— 
it be paved with human hearts. 

I have expressed a belief that the authority for war in the Old 
Testament is to be regarded rather as special than general—and 


. that the spirit of the New Testament is entirely pacific. Those 


who thus believe, or those who regard war as a state which 
“ God commands to some, leaves free to all,” will have no hesi- 
taney in following one, while I consider it as an evil under what- 
ever form it may appear, or however it may be prosecuted. 
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In that light I have proposed to consider it, and especially to 
recommend the means, and commend the motives for destroying 
this scourge of our race. : 

To know how to check the prevalence of war, we must first 
understand its causes—We must comprehend the motives that 
lead to its declaration, and the objects proposed from its success- 
ful complexion, for nations do not at this day, as of olden 
times, say, ** go to, now let us make bondsmen of this people to 
till our soil, and despoil that nation to fill our treasury:”’ they 
now sum up the injuries sustained by acts infringing their rights, 
and make war the alternative of a demand for restitution. 

We may then suppose something has been gained in the cause 
of humanity, by a change in the policy of nations; and a close 
observer will perceive that much upon which to predicate hopes 
of radical, permanent, and beneficial alteration, is transpiring 
with the publicity of every day’s report of international polities. 
From the thirteenth century, or after the crusades, we may observe 
an increasing earnestness on the part of rulers to make’ evident to 
their people the necessity of a contest into which they are about 
to be plunged: and in proportion to the elevation of the people 
in the scale of civilization, has been, if not the unfrequency of 
wars, at least the plausibility of pretexts for their declaration. 

Some instances indeed occur, two of which we may mention 
as exceptions to this general rule. The first is the oppressive 
warfare of the British in India. The second, the continued bel- 
ligeraney of France, which rendered that nation from the date of 
the bloody revolution to the banishment of Napoleon, one vast 
military store-house, whence issued with a withering influence 
- upon the rest of Europe, herds of solders that licked up the green 

and fatness of the land. 

Yet it is evident that the influences of Christianity, and the 
consequent and correspondent improvement of moral faculties, 
have been most beneficial to the world, in lessening the amount 
of war, and especially in. mitigating its horrors. The publie 
mind as it has become enlightened, has from time’to time, chas- 
tened the ambition of the warrior, and limited the avenues by 
which he was.to approach public admiration. 


Public sentiment then is the object to which we are to address: 


our labours. We are to dissipate those false estimates of great- 
ness which influence a vast portion of almost every ‘community. 
We must by incessant exertions, keep constantly before them 
examples which illustrate the cause we espouse, and erect beacons 
along their course, that shall warn them of the dangers into which 
incorrect deduction must lead them; and especially must they be 
made to understand this important axiom, that great benefits 
resulting from a favourite mode of proceeding, do not justify 
unreasonable sacrifices demanded by that mode, when the same 
or similar ends might have been obtained by trifling concessions, 
without those sacrifices. | 
It is, most frequently, a false estimate of national honour that 
leads rulers.to appeal to the sword. It isan extension of the same 
feelings of Attn that induces a Bie es individual to antici- 
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pate the protection of the law and resent a personal injury. It 
is the want of some friendly voice in public councils, to advise 
of consequences, some one who would risk the danger of a sneer 
from the Sempronii of the time, and urge an appeal to the abitra- 
tion of other powers. 

We know that under ordinary circumstances, public opinion 
is so acted on by those whose interests or feelings dictate war, 
that a gulf yawns before him who should dare advise pacific 
overtures. But how glorious, in after times, should be his name, 
who, Curtius like, should leap into the abyss and sacrifice momen- 
tary honours for the lasting benefit of his country. 

Such a glorious example, though it has not yet been, may soon 

be found, when the generation that is now starting into action, shall 
have attained our age and our situations, with their minds deeply 
imbued with the pacific principles that it is our duty, and, I 
hope, our practice to inculcate. When all the favourable circum- 
stances, with which we shall surround them, shall have had their 
natural and certain influences, we may hope a nation of men will 
arise with no more thought of vengeance or fear of aggression 
than now operates upon individuals in a well regulated commu- 
nity. 
We may expect that nations will as habitually refer their 
mutual grievances to the arbitration of other well-advised powers, 
as now individuals, seek redress for private injuries in the 
courts of justice. Nor will it be denied that these public diffi- 
culties are more readily solved by disinterested nations, than can 
be private disputes by the decision of a jury. In the latter case, 
personal feelings, private animosity, thirst for pecuniary emolu- 
ments or desire to inflict public disgrace, spur on the litigants; 
while in the former, possibly not ten individuals of the bellige- 
rant powers cherish towards each other a hostile policy—and 
perhaps a large majority are connected by ties of interest or con- 
sanguinity. I am aware of an objection with which I am here 
liable to be met, viz. that while the hand of municipal power 
holds out the balance of justice, it retains also the sword to inflict 
its penalties; so also the arbitrating sovereignties that decide 
between two appealing nations, must possess the means to coerce 
the power that might, contrary to stipulation, prove recusant, 
andorefuse to submit to its decision. 

This may be true: it is the natural consequence of those cir- 
cumstances by which for nearly six thousand years, every son 
of Adam has beensurrounded. We ean not hope in one generation 
to root out the evil that claims such prescription from age: 
but as the moralist and the preacher look to effect much good 
in their efforts to bring mankind to a submission to the require- 
ments of reason and decision of the law, so also may we hope 
by persuasion and examples, by the silent but sure operation of 
circumstances and the blessing of Heaven, to induce nations to 
give ano less implicit obedience to the decision of those to whom, 
by the provision of a general compact, they may make appeal. 
This moral preponderating influence, notwithstanding the skepr 
ticism of many,.may be exercised, and history is not with- 
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eut examples to show that a sense of moral and religious obliga- 
tion has. been considered as entirely paramount to physical force; 
and this too when allegiance to a present sovereign was annulled 
by the decree, issuing from a distant source. I allude one 

d 






instance to the interdict which Pope Innocent placed: upon* 
country and people of England when its sovereign, John, refus 
to yield obedience to his grasping requirements. 

You who are conversant with the history of that time, know 
that a single edict from the Vatican unnerved the men of war of 
England. Courage, physical strength, the recollection of former 
feats in arms, and all the rich remembrances of chivalry’s bright- 
est deeds and honour’s. noblest darings were not sufficient to 
arouse men who had loved war and lived in it as an element, to 
assert their energies and vindicate what had been declared to be, 
‘and what undoubtly was, their political birth-right. The edict 
of the Pope, was to that kingdom of men, yes, emphatically a 
race of heroes, a wasting moral, and by consequence, a physical 
simoom. Men walked forth among their kind, hopeless and heart- 
less, and gazed around as if nature herself had felt the interdic- 


~~ 


tion. The trees did almost forget their foilage, and the field no - 


longer produced its fruit. With new anguish the mother brought 
forth her child, and then baptised it with her tears; for the church 
forgot its office, and the dead, man and beast, were gathered to a 
common grave, without a requiem or without a tear. The can- 
die upon the altar had burnt out, the incense of the censor was 
waste, and the servants of the Lord pleaded no more betwixt 
man and his God. “ She that was great among nations, and prin- 
cess among provinces” became lapped in the garments of widow- 
hood. I do not urge this case, by no means solitary in the his- 
tory of nations, as being at all parallel, or in kind analagous to 
that influence which we would have public opinion exercise upon 
public measures. But reference to it is now made, to prove that 
we ask the exercise of no new faculty, in urging the principles 


we have adopted and attempted to defend. If circumstances of | 


continual deference to the edicts of the papa! power so influenced 
the people of England, as to induce them to forego all political 
rights, are we not justified in expecting that no less a de- 
ference would be paid to the suggestions of disinterested nations, 
when we shall have been satisfied that no greater evil can befal 
us than that whieh we eseape by appealing to them? 
Individuals, we have remarked, submit to arbitration, their 
litigated rights, and though one party may not profess the same 
satisfaction in the result of their decision that the other feels; 
still, on the whole, the consciousness that the concession of some 
rights are necessary to the preservation of others more im- 
portant, usually dictates submission; and the peace of society is 
secured by the sacrifice of individual opinions of right, to the 
ascertained will.ef the majority. Connecting these observations 
with the previous reference to the physical force possessed by 
the administrators of civil law, we may add that an arbitration 
of disinterested powers might, in the existing state of public 
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opinion, require an armed peace establishment to reduce to com- 
pliance a nation refusing to acknowledge its solicited decision. 
But it is not in the natural course of events that a nation, with 
a Sufficient abhorrence for the evils which would result from a 

with a single power, would rashly take the risk of annihila- 
tion which she would incur, in braving the new enemies she 
must make, by disregarding the decision of the arbitrators. 

I perceive that you are prepared to find in my succedaneum 
for immediate war, the seeds for an attendant contest, and you 
will perhaps charge me with recommending only a change of 
evils. I reply, that in the alternative which I have supposed of a 
resort to coercion of the decision of arbitrating nations, I have 








ibe erected my premises upon the basis of existing customs and too 

if prevalent opinions on the subject of war. I have supposed that 
ve subjects had not become wise, and that, of consequence, kings 
4 eould play at their desperate game at pleasure. 


I have not taken into account the favourable change which 
the mind must constantly undergo, while peace and a respect for 
individual right should be the principles of political customs. 
Could we see these in force, then not only would armed re- 
sistance be unknown, but the aggression, that gives excuse to 
that resistance, would be entirely wanting. ! 

Society, however, is before us with all the errors which false 
notions of individual and natural rights have created and strength- 

| ened; and it is more philosophical to attempt their eradication, 
At than to mourn over their extent, or sit down and imagine a world 
4 where they are altogether unknown. Society was at first an ag- 
i | gregation of the weak to repel the force and prevent the rapine 
of the strong. The workmen have for so long a time built up 
the body politic with one hand, and held the sword of defence 
with the other, that men have imbibed an idea that all public 
legislation must be offensive or defensive with reference to 
another power. 
| bi Internal improvement is a new term in the political lexicon, 
Vit and it might never have had a practical illustration in thjs coun- 
i try if the sagacity of certain individuals had not turned the pre- 
judices of others to the account of public good, and whispered 
that a chain of canals along the sea-board of our country, would 
serve as a conveyance for military stores in time of a war. 
‘hy The reasons are indeed, losing a portion of their piausibility, 
| but the advantages arising from their operations are every day 
\ augmenting. While the harmlessness of the dove is most be- 
coming us as friends of peace, we see that the.wisdom of the 
serpent may be used to promote our beneficial ends. 

We have already declared that, as an association, we do not con- 
demn that part of a war which is really and ostensively defensive; 
we have no controversy with those who associate for the general 
good to free the soil from the pollution ofa foreign, mercenary foe. 
That state of society that gives rise to such aggressions, will scarcely 
be in the period when we may hope the maxim of the Founder 
of Christianity, to turn the other cheek to him that smiteth on 
the right, will find any practical illustration; yet we do say, that 
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a war of defence is as great an evil as that of conquest; want, 
poverty, death and a demoralization of public sentiment, are not 


more consequent upon an army that marches to attack, than upon 
that which assembles to resist. It is the association of the par- 
ticular materials of which almost any army is composed, and the 
almost necessary consequence of evil communications, that con- 
stitute a part of the moral evils of war. The habits of a camp 
of any kind have never been friendly to virtue, and with solitary 
exceptions we may censure it asa nursery of vice. But I need 
not press this portion of my subject. 

I address those, undoubtedly, who consider war as a national 
- calamity; who would, not less than the members of a Peace Society, 


heartily deplore its existence. It is only on the practicability of 


rendering Peace universal that we shall differ. 1 therefore for- 
bear to appeal to your feelings by picturing the horrors of a 
stricken field. I do not ask you to go forth and count the groans 
of the dying, to see, where morning beheld youth and manly 
vigour, rich in golden anticipations, the setting sun cast its lin- 
gering rays upon their stiffening corpses;—to mark how greedy 
is rapine for their plunder, holding at bay the prowling Hyena 
that goes forth by the sickly light of the moon, scenting from 
afar the human feast that man’s passion has spread to his ravening 

appetite. Ido not ask you to follow the track of an invading army, 
to see the smiling fields and the works which art and industry have 
slowly reared, tredden out by the reckless foot of soldiery ;—to 
go and sigh over the mouldering ruins of what was once the 
abode of comfort or the monument of taste;—to listen to the 
moans of age as it leaves the demolished, smoking roof, where it 
had vainly looked for an abiding place, to grow pale, as females 
shriek in the rude grasp of an unbridled soldiery. It iswnot 
thus that | would make converts to Peace or enforce the doctrines 
that we deem connected with the best interests of society. 

Terrible as these are to contemplate, and appalling as this pic- 
ture might be made, they are less to be deplored than that moral 
waste, that fearful mental siroc which blasts the bud of human in- 
tellect, and, expanding in an atmosphere of war, dries up the foun- 
tain of generous philanthropy, and indurates the heart. 

I need not urge these things upon your sympathies, for they 
are indeed foreign to the purposes of our labours. We desire te 
check the spiritin which war is undertaken, and direct to nobler 
purposes the energies and means with which it is prosecuted; not 
to unnerve the arm that is lifted in defence, or to raise an argu- 
ment out of consequences, when our subject has alone to do with 
the inexpediency of the cause. Hence we meet without fear the 
charge of inconsistency as politicians, and the argument against 
our society as derived from the respect which all, and we among 
the rest, pay to those men who, to their other acts of devotion tothe 
public good, have added skill to plan defence against an invading 
enemy—and courage and firmness successfully to resist the attack. 

May weas citizens, or our country asa nation, never be ungrate- 
ful to those who in our day of peril, threw themselves between 

danger and the commonwealth, and blest every wound they left. 
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{tis not against the noble impulses of patriotism by which 
they were governed, that we would labour, but against that spirit 
which imposed the necessity of such a fearful expression of their 

patriotism. Nor is there aught Utopian in the plan we suggest; 
nothing beyond the range of practicability. The change of feel- 
ing we propose, is not greater than has frequently been wrought 
by influential circumstances, even where the good of society was 
not the ostensible motive, nor the understanding of the peo- 
ple appealed to for making the alteration acceptable. The 
prayers of all good men are with us; the efforts of every missiona- 
ry sent forth to the heathen should be directed to the subdual of 
those lusts whence wars have sprung. The experience of ages are 
confidently appealed to, toshow that “the violence which taketh by 
torce” has never proved permanently beneficial asa national policy. 
And now when science and the arts are meliorating the disposi- 
; jion of their votaries, and multiplying their numbers in the gene- 
if ral diffusion of knowledge, shall we not find advocates for a doe- 
trine wholly consistent with the requirements of religion, and 
| essential to the promotion of man’s best temporal interests ¢ 
15 Shall it be said that nations have broken the yoke that, bowed the 
I neck of thousands of human beings, ‘bora to no inheritance but 
os slavéry?”? Shall monarchs gather new knowledge upon the rights 
of man, and dismiss their subjects from that degrading vassalage 
that made the tenant and the soil equaily the object of purchase 
and sale? Shall nations, whose dearest inheritance was reciprocal 
hatred, meet upon the grounds of public philanthropy, and apply 
those energies which were once employed in each other’s injury. 
to the suppression of a traffic which only directly 1 injures a people 
with whom they could have no sympathies arising from interest 
or propinquities and properties of blood? Shall these things take 
place, as they have done in our day and generation,—shall they 
transpire before our eyes, and seem so much in unison with the 
spirit of our times as scarcely to excite our wonder? And shal! 
4 we doubt that the progress of truth and science, the advancement 
ik of pure religion and a development of man’s true interests and 
a his unalienable rights, shall have no influence in removing the 
greatest scourge that has ever afilicted our race? Shall Christen- 
A dom be satished that war is opposed to the spirit of that religion 
by which its nations are characterized? Shall it understand ‘that 
$k the blood and treasures of its citizens, when poured out in defence 
PS of some infringed right, or in revenge for some real or imaginary 
wrong, would not avail so much as the decision of an arbitrating 
| power? Shall it learn that those vices that degrade the refuse 
| i of society in peace, are almost inseparable from the great mass of 
| 1, soldiery in war? Shall these things be known and felt, and yet 
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men outrage religion, scatter to waste life and wealth, «nd eculti- 
vate by system that vice which has ever been the parent of slavery? 
| ft is not in the nature of things—it is opposed to that common 
, principle of action, self-interest, by which so large a portion of 
4 our kind are swayed, and to which the philanthropist must some- 
f times appeal if he would make his doctr sna pati by extent. 

How these correct views of international nance are to be at- 
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tained we have already hinted. Arguments to show the incom- 
patibility of war with the comprehensive benevolence of Chris- 
tianity; examples to prove its demoralizing effects upon society ; 

calculation to exhibit the disproportion of the certain cost to the 
barely possible benefits; and reasonings to prove that ample 
justice might be obtained without an appeal to arms,—these we 
have contended will have a salutary effect upon those who have 


grown up in a love of peace, but too frequently in the practice 
of war. 


With those, however, who are just entering into life, not argu- 
ments, but examples must have weight. In them is the soil 
upon which the seed of pacific principles can be planted with hope 
ofharvest. ‘To them the philanthropist will look with confidence 
for a reward of his labours. He will watch their expanding 
powers, and remove them from the influence of all circumstances 
that tend to encourage a spirit of revenge, or to draw a line of 
distinction in their’ early conceptions between honesty and 
honour. Let them leara early to understand that they are inte- 
gral parts of the commonwealth, and that the aggregate of private 
active goodness is the amount of national virtue. 

But this glorious labour is not for our sex. The seed-time of 
the human mind is given to female hands; and I thank God, that 
on this, as on all former occasions on which I have appeared 
before you, or joined with you in the duties of our society, wo- 
man forms the majority of assemblage,—woman assists in maturin 
our plans and gives a certainty of their completion. I would not 
ask for any portion of my subject a greater consideration than 
its merits claim; nor would I enforce an argument in its favour 
one jot beyond its intrinsic worth. But I may be permitted to 
say that the importance which your sex, my female friends, may 
justly claim, is, in this particular, greatly and injuriously under- 
valued. Man is seareely more indebted to your sex for existence 
and the protecting care that supports him in helpless infaney, than 
for the mode of thought, the habits of mental perception, and all 
those actions that result more from principles than impulse. 
Indeed, under your care, impulse itself. is subservient to virtue; 
and those very passions that, uncontrolled, degrade us below the 
brutes, will, from your directing influence, become amenable to 
reason, and the moving causes of noble deeds. The errors into 
which you have fallen in nurturing beings lent you by heaven, 
have resulted lessfrom an unwillingness to be instrumental in good, 
than from a misconception of the powers of apparently trifling 
circumstances, and the time when those circumstances are to have 
effect. You have too often believed that the reasoning powers 
of your offspring were never called into action until they had 
evinced either cunning enough to-evade your just commands, or 
wisdom sufficient to show you that your commands were unjust; 
and henee you have been careless of those exhibitions of passion 
to which disappointment may have wrought you. You have 
shown to theirinfant perceptions, the pattern of their lives, distorted 
by evil feelings, and panting for revenge. They may not have 
tnderstood the motives of this eipreprncaye we me ene morn it, 
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they have fully comprehended its nature and operation, and 
treasured up the example for future imitation. Pain may ruffle 
the placid brow of infancy, the wants of nature may distort its 
features by moans, but the livid spot of anger is too often the 
symbol of parental error, and the lifted hand of revenge is a 
mimic copy of some older example. The Spirit of God may 
change the heart of your children from nature to grace, but the 
providences of God have decreed that that nature may, by early 
examples, and salutary precepts, be rendered so pure, that the 
operations of grace shall only be evident to Him by whom it is 
conferred. To you, then, my female friends, belong in a peculiar 
degree, the power and privilege of effecting the great ends at 
which all Peace Societies aim. Our sex may labour by the 
press, or admonish from the sacred desk, and gain here and 
there a convert to our doctrines; but still we are far down the 
stream, resisted by the force of the current that gathers new 
powers by every moment’s descent, and imbibes a hue from 
every object it passes. But you have the direction of the foun- 
tain, the very sources whence emanate the streams of human 
thought, the current by which all after life is to be influenced 
and appreciated. Will you then, instructed as you are now in 
the duties and precepts of pacific principles—will you sutter 
that spring of human intellect to be polluted by the impurities of 
false precepts, or acquire a sickly tinge from unfriendly exam- 
ples? Or, aside from these positive evils, will you by negative 
goodness, suffer the minds of your infant charge to be without the 
influence of accidental causes? - Will you, by neglecting io guard 
your own words and actions, lead them to a misconception of 
moral duties, and render their whole subsequent life a scene of 
contention with their fellow men, or at best of mental combat 
between the eflects of early impressions and newly acquired 
estimate of moral dignity? I speak to you with confidence, with 
boldness on thistheme. I demand your most salutary influences, 
not as a grace entirely to your offspring, and through them to 
society, but in discharge of an immense debt, which your sex 
owes to the founder of christianity, and which can only be re- 
paid by devoting the advantages you have attained, to the good 
of mankind and the extension of those principles by which you 
have been benefited. 

Before the dawn of Christianity, prophets and teachers exercised 
their powers with no reference to the existence of females; and 
it was in almost all places, as in the threatened Nineveh, the 
aggregate of men formed the city’s value, and women and chil- 
dren were mentioned as a supplement by no means of conse-— 
quence in the computation of numbers. But when the “ prince of 
peace”’ appeared, he elevated woman to his dearest friendships. 
He instructed them to make their influences useful. He en- 
couraged their ministrations to his wants. He rewarded their 
faith by his favour. He pardoned the guilty repentant female. 
fle loved Mary and Martha the sisters of Lazarus—His last 
earthly care upon the cross was to commend woman to the kind- 
ness of a disciple. And when he had left the Pe  amete the . 
first revelation of himself was. to.woman. - 
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With the progress of Christianity and its influences upon the 
customs of society, has been the improvement in the condition 
of your sex; and to that alone do you owe the advantages you. 
now possess over iemales of other faiths or of distant, periods. 
How much then do you not owe the cause of christian truth for 
these unspeakable advantages; and how entirely incumbent upon . 
you has it become to make these advantages-subservient to the 
eause by which they have been produced! With what. devotion 
should you instil into the minds of your offspring, just apprehen- 
sions of pubiic and private duties; how carefully should you im- 
press upon them as motives for action, that course of conduct b 
which their great ensample “ grew in favour with God and man.” 
In discharging the duties which your sex and situation impose 
upon you, you acquire new importance in society, and new 
elaims for admiration and respect. 

I am not insensible of the impression which this mode of cul- 
tivating pacific. principles is likely to have upon the minds of 
those who are skeptical in regard to the ultimate prevalence of 
these wholesome doctrines; and to prevent any mistake as to our 
views, it is confessed that only by such slowly operating causes, 
can we reasonably hope for the general operation of our prin- 
ciples. We are not to look for ends without the use of efficient 
means; and the force of our arguments in favour of impressing 
the mind of infancy with salutary principles by examples and 
precept, would be essentially weakened, if, we indulged a hope 
that the minds of a majority of our citizens were to be devoted 
to the cause of peace, when they have been cultivated amid the 
unfriendly influences of unrestrained passion and allowed revenge. 
No, we will argue with those around us; we will gather here 
and there a proselyte to aid our cause: but the great efficiency of 
our labours shall be in embuing the minds of the coming genera- 
tion, with just conceptions of general right, and proper apprehen- 
sions of the motives to which all actions are to be referred. We 
will endeavour to instil into their minds a habit of tracing effects 
to causes; we will make them always slow to wrath, and cautious 
in the indulgence of excited passions, because they shall be taught 
to consider such indulgence as a mental disease. Impressed with 
a correct understanding of their own rights, they will not pro- 2 
voke assaults by assailing the privileges of others, nor jeopard their 
quiet by hasty constructions of conduct that can only be conceiv- 
ed injurious by being referred to ordinary habits of aggression. 

We, my friends, who labour now to effect this distant good, 
we are not to witness the consummation of our desires. The 
wilderness must yet be traversed, and the consequences of mis- — 
taken education be endured. Wars will come, though with in- 
creasing intervals, and mitigated evils. The leaven of malice that 
is wrought into the frame of political societies, must yet operate, 
and its consequence yet be endured; but we see the work begun, 
and know that its aeceleration is in our hands; and if we are not 
to participate in the fulness of the blessing which it shall pro- 
duce, and to which we would direct others, we are allowed a 
sight of the promised land, and may ascend at various points of 
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our progress, some friendly Pisgah, and dwell with delight upon 
the peaceful scenes that hie beyond us, and whieh are to be secured 
by those doctrines, and in the mode that we now advocate. And 
as the indulgence of such a perspective may operate not merely 
as a reward for past exertions, but also as an inducement to in- 
creased sacrifices and labours for the promotion of peace, let 
us cast an eye down the vista of time, and anticipate the conse 
quences to other generations, of those views of national and in- 
dividual policy which it is our aim as a society to inculeate. 
ot The heart of the philanthropist will desire its universal ex- 
f; tension, and the eye of patriotism will delight to watch its in- 
We fluences on the destiny of our own country. Nor does it require 
t a deep intimacy with political causes, to understand that the 
t natural genius of our government, is most friendly to the opera- 
i a tion of pacific principles, both as it regards the practicability of 
5 their permanent establishment, and the exceeding advantages to 
ni: result from their operations. | 
' By being released from the consideration of offensive and de- 
at fensive means, the legislature of our country will find its ener- 
1th gies directed to the diffusion of moral good among the citizens; | 
a: and that treasury which is now poured out upon military trap- 
’ pings, upon fortifications, fleets and armies, will be direeted to the 
a dissemination of Knowledge, so much the more desirable, as it 
% will enlarge faculties bent upon the benefit, rather than the de- 
struction of our kind. Science and the arts, hitherto directed 
with most profit in the construction of the engines and munitions 
of war, will be applied with new sueeess to the peaceful offices 
of public improvement, to the construction of new means of gene- 
ral intereourse and new ties of reciprocal interest, that 
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Shall entwine all our States in a band, 
Viet Confirm, and confederate our wide-spreading power, 
t, Our wealth and our wisdom expand. 


} Religion too, so efficient in its cause, shall be newly admired as 
| most conspicious in its effects. That spirit, that overcame the 
yy powertul influence of long-cherished habits, shall, when opposition 


ceases, mingle in all the delights and all the pursuits of our kind. 
The richness and beauty of nature shall find a correspondent 
symmetry in the moral frame. The magnificence of our towering 
hills and our bursting cataracts, shall not nourish savage feeling, 
‘Weg but they shall swell goodness of purpose into greatness of opera- 
tion. Nor shall the moral regeneration be without correspon- 
dent efiect upon the physical world. The love of our kind will 
1 increase the desire to multiply the means of their enjoyment. 
Ut The sunny slopes of your mountains shall glisten with the ° 
a teeming grape, and our wide stretched praries shall wave with 
ry golden harvests. Every man shall set under his own vine and 
Ae fig-tree, safe in the consciousness of well regulated desires and 
Pi the consequent smile of heaven, while 
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From Darien to Davis one garden shall bloom 
Where war’s wearied banners are furl’d, 
And the far scented zephyr that wafts its perfume, 
Hed Shall silence the storms of the world. 
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